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FOR THE FRIEND. 
OBSERVATIONS 
On “* A Review of Cardell’s Grammar.” 


When the receipt of this well written review 
was announced, with the promise of its early 
insertion, it was natural for those who had felt 
an interest in the subject, and more especially 
for the personal friends of the author, to hope 
that the public would now be gratified with an 
able and candid examination of the system 
which has been recently offered to public ac- 
ceptance. It is well known that this author 
has pursued a course widely different from that 
in which most of his predecessors have trod. 
It is also known to those who had the oppor- 
tunity of an intimate acquaintance with him, 
that, while he announced his opinions with the 
firmness of a man who thought for himself, and 
well understood the subject upon which he 
ventured to treat, he did not forget, that, while 
he was endeavouring to expose and refute the 
errors of others, he was also fallible. He had 


adopted a set of opinions, which, to most of 


his readers, appeared entirely new, and which 
are certainly at variance with the common doc- 
trines of the schools; and, viewing himself as 
upon a field, in which his course was not pre- 
scribed by authority, nor enlightened by the 
luminaries of grammatica! science, he felt 
anxious that his doctrines should be examined 
by those who were competent to understand 
them, and who would decide upon them ac- 
cording to reason and truth. He anxiously 
sought the most scrutinizing eyes, and asked 
the judgment of those who could decide upon 
principle, and not by names and authorities. 
On this account, he desired his opponents to 
appear armed with all the objections to which 
his system was obnoxious. He solicited the 
detection of his errors, if such were to be found, 
in order, as he repeatedly declare - that if his 
system was radically unsound, might be 
speedily abandoned; or, if true, it oie be per- 
fected and generally embraced. 

As it required no extraordinary discernment 
to perceive, from the editorial remarks, that 
the reviewer did not agree with his author, it 
was a subject of regret that he did not exhibit 
his objections while the author was alive to de- 
fend his principles or acknowledge his errors. 
To the personal friends of the author it must 


, ‘ ; | : ™ 
have been obvious, that a review, in which his} His own words are:—** The contradictory, 


general doctrines were opposed, following his/ deficient, and inapplicable directions observ- 
bier, must have borne an ungenerous appear-jable in the most popular works on grammar 
ance, unless conducted with peculiar delicacy.jare different from any thing to which we ar 
At least, they had a right to expect, that, how-|ac customed at the present day in other scien- 
ever the reviewer might feel himself bound to |tificpursuits. These were very perplexing in 
differ in opinion from his author, he would very | practice to the author, as they doubtless are to 
cautiously spare the man, and not permit the}others who claim the right of thinking for 
shaft either of invective or satire to invade the | themselves, and of rejecting what they find un- 
sanctuary of the grave. Knowing, as they|true. ‘The remarkable diflerence of writers 
did, the unusually amiable character of the from each other, even in the same lancuagce, 
man, they had a right to demand that he should|and still more, the evident variance from phi- 
be permitted to sleep unassailed, till the |losophic truth, showed that there must be 
wounds of friendship should have time to heal,|something very defective in the manner of con- 
and the turf on his breast to assume its wonted|ducting the inquiry. Every extension of re- 
verdnre. search to determine where the error lay, only 
But how has the delieate task heen execut-}accumulated the mass of inconsistency under 
ed? We are presented with a preamble, which, the name of learning. Uniform .« a nce 
for any thing I can perceive, would do as well proved, that, what is directly opposed to fact 
for an exordium to a review of any other trea- and good ‘tan in plain English, cannot be 
tise on grammar that ever was written. In this| made. true by the best quotations from Latin 
the writer has given a portrait of the characte rand Greek. Under all these perplexities, it 
and attainments which ought to mark all those | appeared too daring to suppose that the per- 
“ who as spire to the honours of authorship by sons to whom the civilized world looked up for 
writing on grammar,”’ without condesce nding instruction in language, while differing from 
to inform us, at least not explicitly, whether |& ach other in such numerous particulars, were 
the subject of the review was or was not dis- | ill wrong alike in the main points; and that the 
tinguished by the lineaments which he has im-|Causes of their endless disputes were the im- 
pressed on the picture. Whether this intro-| proper assumptions on whieh their whole train 
duction was intended to give vent to the ex-|of reasoning was founded. The mass of evi- 
uberance of thought, or to supply the want of dence, however, which tended to this belief, 
it, I shall not presume to decide, but leave the | Was constantly increasing.” 
readers of “ ‘The Friend” to imbibe, from those The assertion, that the grand purpose of the 
sage reflections, and the profound quotations/three treatises whose titles are placed at the 
from Ben Jonson, all the wisdom and know-|head of the review. is to disparage the writ- 
ledge which are attainable from so much la-jings of preceding grammarians, by proving 
bour and learning. them to be made up of bewildering technicali- 
Having got safely through his introduction,}ties and unreasoning pedantry, without mean- 
he seems at length to arrive upon the threshold |ing or application, appears to me totally gra- 
of his subject, and to hold up an expect aaa and unfounded. Does the reviewer 
of a brief and clear review of his author’s sys-{design to adhere to his own definition of a 
tem. But, alas! the first par agraph of this | grammarian, and to assert that the gerand pur- 
clear review resembles one of those distorted{ pose of his author was to disparage the writ- 
caricatures with which political opponents) Ings of those among his predecessors “ who 
sometimes satirize each other, wherein just | habitually use the best diction,’ or does he 
enough of the features is preserv ed to enable|{limit the term to writers on grammar? Even 
an acquaintance to recognize the original, bal in this limited sense, the charge is much too 
not to furnish a stranger with one correct idea.| broad and unqualified. ‘The remark of t! 
To reconcile, with truth and fact, the assertion| author, out of which these words are selected, 
of the reviewer, that his author had not scru-japplies to a part only of the writings of his 
pled to urge exclusive pretensions to the whole} predecessors; and the object is evidently not 
arena of grammatical science; and that the}to disparage their labours, but to point out the 
world of mankind are called upon to vindicate] errors into which, he believed, they had gene- 
his claim to universal empire over tongues and rally fallen. 
languages, appears to require more ingenuity} ‘The declaration of the reviewer, that his au- 
or ignorance than falls to the share of the|thor had entered the lists against the gramma- 
generality of readers. When the author stands|rians, under the persuasion that they v 
before us in his proper habiliments, he appears| wrong in every thing, even in their simp! 
a very different character from the arrogant] notion of what grammar is, manifests a degre 
coxcomb which the reviewer has made him.|of inattention to accuracy which is hardly 
Compare the paraphrase, pages 49, 50, with|cuseable in one who treats the works of an- 
the text. other with so little ceremony. The author 








































































106 THE FRIEND. 

has not, as [ ean perceive, made the assertion| is no possible combination of words better} The system of inclosures has been carried 
himself, nor is his definition of the object of| suited to the sentiment than those employed ?| to such an extent during the last quarter of a 
grammar incompatible with that given by a/ lf grammatical language necessarily includes| century, that but little waste land remains in 
large number of his precursors. <A definition| the best diction, then it follows that we have} England, which will, at the present rate of 
three hundred years old is rather young to} but one grammatical writer in a language, and| corn, give a return for the capital necessary. 
prove an immemorial usage. and too old to| he must be that one who uses the best diction : 


prove a present one. A custom in English) of which that language 1s susceptible. It has been stated that England, with a surface of 


thirty-two millions of acres, has only three and a 


law is not g Pat ec ve sho o have ori-} (To be continued. ae ; : os 

LW 1s not good if it can | shown t ha r=] (To ” ed.) half millions of uncultivated wastes, capable of im- 
ginated since the time of Richard I. But even — provement ; whilst Scotland has six million acres of 
this definition does not answer his purpose. | FOR THE FRIEND. | good waste land uncultivated, out of nineteen mil- 


The word bene does not necessarily include} We have made the following extract from| lions; and Ireland five millions, out of the same 
every species of excellence. A squirrel is a|the last London Magazine. ‘The analysis of| *£8tes*t number. Ireland, however, as we have 
oan ¥ ' ; to whiehla ad of matis 8 malenat bia T | just remarked, presents peculiar inducements for the 
‘rv ac » ‘ "1 > sasc nce to nich} > * lis » Si ate : ar-| > . 
ery active quadruped, is a sentence to which) the “ list of petitions and private bills in par-|yppjication of capital very largely to the improve- 
little objection could be made. Substitute lament has thrown much light upon the} ment of her generous soil; but the unhappy divi- 
oyster for squirrel, and the sentence would be} organization of society in England, and open-| sions of her people render all these natural advan- 
} . | . . ss ° . © i és <sw , selass 
equally grammatical ; but whether equally|ed some striking views of the national condi-j ‘ges wholly useless. 
good, would be a question not of grammar but} tion. We think the facts developed by this} A bill was passed, for the regulation of the 
of natural history. ; examination furnish abundant proot ol the in-| Dublin Steam Packet Company ; and the writer 
But how is grammar defined by modern} vigorating influence of free institutions, and| ohseryes :— 
miters’? Gri ar is » science of speaking | of > advantage ich results society fro mn : : : . 
writers? Grammar is the science of speaking} of the advantage which results to society from} —-p),4 enormous inerease in this branch of our na- 
correctly—the, art which teaches the relation] entrusting to individual enterprise and exertion} yication, will demand the constant attention of the 
of words to each other.—Johnson’s Dictionary. | the planning and execution of those great pub-| legislature. The unceasing intercourse with Ireland, 
Grammar, which is the art of using words pro-| lic improvements which so essentially promote| by way of Holyhead and Liverpool, must operate an 
perly, comprises four parts, orthography, ety- the general welfare. After a survey of the entire change in the relative situation of the two isl- 
le ‘ i De J hi ; : bl k id i 7 / j| ands. The single fact of the extent, the rapidity, 
gy, syntax, : ‘OS —Dr.. son’ s| gigantic > works : » well arré th; ; 
me ogy, syn 1X, ine pro Of y- r. JO inson §| gigantic pub Ic works and We we arranger land the certainty, of this intercourse, is sufficient to 
Grammar. Under which of these four heads} private conveniences which are met with in| make us laugh to scorn the rhapsodists who talk of 
does the choice of the best diction fall ? every part of England, one cannot help con-}the sepurauion of the countries; but, on the other 
English grammar is the art of speaking and|trasting them with what has been done by} and, it is equally clear that the violent differences 


_ 7 Le : which conve he i »pendence of Engle 
writing the English language with propriety.| other nations ; and we can almost excuse the aeeees pe ees a easy die Engine 
g ¢ and Ireland into a curse instead of a blessing, cannot 





—Murray. ; ; ; uncture ol cage rae which is visible in long co-exist with this splendid invention, which has 

English grammar is the art of writing and|the following passage. Referring to the num-| really destroyed the space by which they were sepa- 
speaking the English language correctly.-—| ber of petitions presented to parliament, and}rated. Whatever affects the prosperity of Ireland 
Goold Brown. the number of bills passed, for purposes of] ™Ust now be felt to the heart's core in England. We 


; : : , “8 . . cannot there have a starving population, with our 
‘ammar is the ar speaking ¢ “iting | yrovement, the writer exultingly remarks :— i f 
Grammar is the art of speaking and writing | improvement, the ltingly remark own labourers thriving and happy ;—we cannot there 


; 5 ae 
correctly. — Adams’ Latin Grammar. :; lerate me ve. by short-sighted law 
. We have thus the satisfaction of knowing, that| tolerate and encourage, by our short-sighted laws, 


7 ar is the science of letters; the art of ee .. » hateful divisions whic ond ; atio re 
Grammar is the science of letters; the art of whdeneets, Gint-ane insanindnionetacte be remedied, |‘ hateful divisions which suspend all national im 


writing and speaking any language properly -|such as the txistence of common fields, as in inclo-| PT°Ve™ments whether of the face of the country or 

: . : ‘ac.| the intellects of the people, while we remain quiet 
| and indifferent spectators. This is as it ought to be. 
When Ireland was separated by a stormy sea, over 


: ay ¢ ‘ lv feehbly > 
. ; 1 ' Ww C avi ac i DI l 
; cations ol the country, whether roads, canals, rivers, | hi h RavIgeTIOn ha i — hex "y wa amphe d, the 


These authors, and a host of others that) ,, pailways, are to be improved, or newly called forth | People and the government of England were indiffe- 
might be quoted, follow the division of John-;—wherever commerce demands new docks and har-| rent to her welfare; and the sighs of the oppressed 
son. ‘I'o say that this necessarily includes the | bours—still the activity and wealth of the people ig| Were moand — a the far-off ony of the oppressor. 

; lever on the alert, to call forth the individual re-| But that Gey = passed. It would be quite as ration- 
sources of the nation, to accomplish these objects in| #1 and politic to talk, in the year 1528, of the kingdom 
: | of Kent, or the kingdom of Northumbria, possessing 


the best way which the scientific ability of the age | on ~ , 
the grammatical art, includes the best forma-| can devise :—and all that parliament requires, is to| a a, privileges or = en, ap to suppose 
tion of the ke tters, I he dith rence between be satisfir d that, in the anxiety to ac complish a local | iat 16 msular position ol reland offered a reason 


ait | oe : _- : ; r aa i for denying her equal laws. It is delightful to see 
W.S. Cardell’s definition of grammar and that} good, the rights of private property, or the proper ; . 
interests of the public generally, are not disregarded. | 


how the progress of general knowledge and mecha- 
| It is thus that the capital and industry of the British | nical invention obtams a conqu st, not only over 
: ‘ brute matter, but over what are infinitely more diffi- 


; ’ | people is filling the country with the most glorious : bd 
introducing words of exclusion as well as de-| monuments of civilization :—asking no support from cult to subdue—the passions, and prejudices, and in- 
- | terests of any dominant party amongst mankind. 


scription. Ile has told us what grammar 18} the government, and allowing no interference beyond 
not as well as what it is; while they have mere-|the preliminary step of a legislative sanction, It » Hollows ait i ae 
| iy } | ] : or > ] . ] . would, pe rhaps, not be too much to assert, that the The following quotation furnish $s some in- 
y told us what it is. Does this prove that he} kieanl ceeiiceteiiaae anal 
1 enaded they ; ‘ang in pvery | Puviic improvements o England alone, in one year,| formation, respecting the old and overgrown 
ee er tener ee a bie ath Very | are more extensive and important than those of all} metropolis of England, which, we confess, sur- 
g ! he re} rr suppose Sé 10r tO} the rest of Europe :—al » reason is. t] aes ee, , 

“n ng If the revie _ PP sed . Lut - to} the rest of Europe ;—and the rea . is, that ~ pas prised us. We contemplate with great com- 
x Wrong In every thing, he must of course be-} pie originate those measures, lor their own benefit; ace , sj . ‘ments whic : ‘ 
lieve. that his opinion of what crammar is,| hile, in other countries, gnot excepting France, placency the improvements which have taken 
could not be th ume as that of =i yredece | where the commercial principle is still imperfectly place in our own City ; but they are trifles, 
( a not } e same as ato S GCCeS- | ' , 7 “es P 

- P ‘ eo I | understood, every improvement depends upon the{as to extent, compared with the following 
. r 7 ? . “— : eat . ie »/ ° . 
aa ay b a government. One of our poets, looking round upon} statement. In another respect, as regards 
mcluded, because his author has declared that] the great monuments of an industrious generation, their utility, they may not perhaps be of in 

, ‘ * ‘ ° ) ° 


it is not But supposing the opinion of the} harbours, bridges, roads, and aqueducts, exclaims:—|,. . : . ° 
vr 5S * _ ferior importance to the comfort of our citi- 
are unperial w and worthy kings! zens. 


— Ross’ do. | sure bills—wherever there are new comforts and ac- 
Grammar, in general, teaches to speak and | commodations to be introduced, such as the bills for 


. ; oct vements—wherever the public cc i- 
vrite with propriety.—Davridson s do. local ring deans ee wl, wget ener woos 


best diction, is about as accurate as to assert} 
that correct writing, considered as a part of 


of his predecessors is simply this: —He has ob-| 
served something like a jawyer’s accuracy, by 





reviewer on this pvint to be correct, where These 
will it lead us? None but the best masters of | é' ; — a tie 

: eacar-e* ' ry... | We, in less stately, but more philosophical language, The building improvements in the metropolis, and 
| | | guag I I 

style can write or speak grammatically. Take} . : - . — ' 

: a cas ; : say of the steady progress of these, and of much} in the principal towns throughout the country, are 
any sentence whatever, and ask whether it is more important undertakings, that the poetry of the] amongst the most characteristic evidences of the ac- 
last century never dreamt ot—these are the works of] tive and enterprising spirit of our generation—and, 
an industrious, and of a rich, because of a free,|whatis of far more importance, of the habits of 
people; and they are worthy the laws by which the] cleanliness, the desire for comfort, the abhorrence of 

rights of property are every where respected, and| close and crowded streets, which distinguish us from 
whether the plain rules of syntax are observed, eg a eee — : close and Th oe 
he | , ce which require only of the government impartiality to} our forefathers.. The huddling together of London, 
, Tier . — < = ) » , > ; f 
but whethe ‘the Dest dicuion has deen ¢ mploy-} sanction, but not to interfere with, the natural course] at a time when land was of much less value, making 
ed. And who can venture to assert that there | of public spirit. every allowance for the difference of the currency, 


grammatical or not; how are we to determine 
the question { Not by examining whether the 
words are in strict accordance with each other. 








» 


_ ™ 








than at present, is a singular instance of the influ-|is become all head and heart. There is no slow! of proprietors of land, by their prudence and fi 
ence of habit, however inconvenient and ridiculous,| circulation through the extremities of the system ;—| : F 
upon the folk of “the good old times.” ‘The narrow| every pulsation of the political machine vibrates from} 
streets of all ancient towns of England were con-|the centre to the circumference, and from the cir- 
structed principally with regard to the facilities which | cumference to the centre. 


this crowded arrangement offered for defence, in a 
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It is about seventy years since the first lateral na-| 


period when property was either exposed to the de-|yjrable canal was commenced in England. At the 
predations of border foes, or when it was né cessary present time, there are nearly eighty « anal companies 


for almost every town to take a part in the horrible 
civil contests that prevailed for two centuries a- 
mongst us. What was at first necessity, in pro- 
gress of time became choice; and thus London, after | 
the fire, was restored upon the old, inconvenient, | 
and unhealthy principle. But we are getting wiser ; 
property in the city is too valuable for its owners to | 
give up their shops and warehouses in close and dingy } 
thoroughfares; but they are more careful of their 
comforts and enjoyments than their fathers; they 
come to their houses of business in the day, and re- 
tire in the evening to their snug and happy villas. 
The same rational system is pursued in most of the! 
great manufacturing towns; and thus the altered ha- 
bits of the people have as much contributed to the 
extension of cities and their suburbs, as the increase 
of the population. While this increase has been in 
twenty years at the rate of 31 per cent., the increase | 
of houses has only been at the rate of 30 per cent.} 
But the improvements of the metropolis, within the} 
last ten years, have been especially directed to the} 
great objects of clearing the important, because | 
wealthy and fashionable parts of the town, of wretch-} 
edly-crowded hovels, to substitute for them splendid 
private residences and shops. Whatever may be Mr. | 
Nash’s architectural defects, in matters of detail, this} 
country is under great obligations to him, for the | 
conception and execution of Regent Street and tie} 
Regent’s Park. He has done something to redeem! 
London from the imputation of being the ugliest | 
capital in the world ; and few cities, even those of} 
Italy, of which we speak as wonders of architectural | 
magnilicence, can present a drive equal to that from 
the Opera House to the Zoological Gardens. One} 
of the bills of the late session is connected with the} 
improvement of the Regent’s Park. Another im-} 
portant improvement, that of Charing Cross and the | 
neighbourhood of St. Martin’s church, has been also 
before parliament, with regard to some of its details. } 
When completed, this will proba 


| 


| 


plan it will be necessary to remove six hundred | 
houses, many ol them of a very inferior description, | 
and most in crowded situations, whose poverty and 
filth are skinned over, as it were, by the wealth and 
splendour of the neighbouring thoroughfares. The | 
commissioners for this new street have already agreed 
for five hundred houses out of the number; and the | 
removal of many is, at this moment, proceeding with 
greatactivity. The other great improvement of the 
inetropolis, which has received the legislative sanc- 
tion, is that of Covent Garden Market; and the plans 
upon which this extensive work is to be executed pro- 
mise not only to remove an increasing nuisance, but 
to render this market one of the most beautiful ar- 
rangements of London, increasing the value of pro- 
perty to an almost incalculable extent. 


' 


“In France,” says M. Dupin, “during a period 
of profound peace, the government does not grant, 
for the support of the roads, one-third of the amount 
which is supplied by the public of England alone, of 
which the superficies does not equal one-third of 
France ;” and this neglect arises from the govern- 
ment meddling with every thing. 

The improvement of Great Britain in her internal 
communications, is perhaps the most extraordinary 
circumstance in the records of civilization. It is im- 
possible to contemplate our roads, our canals, and, 
within these few years, our railways, without a senti- 
ment of national pride, which philosophy would 
scarcely ask us to repress. The turnpike roads of 
England alone extend twenty thousand miles; and 
upwards of a million sterling is annually bestowed 
upon their repair and maintenance. The rapidity, 
the precision, and the security with which the whole 
communication of the kingdom is thus carried on, is 
one of the principal causes of our astonishing com- 
mercial activity. Through the agency of the post, 


and the influence of the public journals, the country | 


in operation, who have expended thirty millions in 
their undertakings, and make a yearly dividend of 
leight hundred thousand pounds upon their capital. 


The canal bills which have passed during the session 
of 1628, are the Tralee and the Ulster, both in Ire- 
land; and the Welland, in Canada. The two Irish 
canals are not newly established; these bills are for 
improvement. The bills for the improvement of na-| 
vigable rivers also passed, are the Aire and Calder,} 
the Louth navigation, and the Portsmouth and 
Arundel navigation, It appears, from the twenty-| 
fourth Caledonian Canal Report, that the total ex-| 
penditure upon that magnificent, but unprofitable} 
work, has been nine hundred and seventy-seven | 
thousand pounds. The produce of the tonnage rate | 
is insufficient to pay the annual expenses. The 
depth of water in this canal, which may be relied 
upon for the passage of vessels, is fifteen feet. It is 
proposed to increase the depth to twenty feet through-| 
out, at an estimated expense of forty-one thousand 


pounds, 


The extension of the system of railways is pro- 
bably a principal cause that not a single canal bill} 
for England passed through parliament during the} 
late session. The violent opposition at first made to} 
the establishment of railways, by the canal proprie-| 
tors, subsided into a calmer estimate, not only of the} 
impossibility of successfully opposing any system, if} 
its excellence be satisfactorily demonstrated, but of 
the peculiar advantage of railways, for the transport 
of light goods, in particular. It is thus that the 
Marquis of Stafford, who is deeply interested in the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canals, has not only with- 
drawn his opposition to the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway, but has become one of the largest share- 
holders in that magnificent undertaking. The bills 
for railways, which, during the last session, have 
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bearance; and they have had the rare merit, in many 
cases, of converting opposition into warm support, 


rheir works are now proceeding with great rapidity ; 


and it is anticipated that the whole will be completed 


in less than two years from the present time. The 
railway commences at the port of Liverpool, at a 
point in direct communication with the King’s and 
Queen’s docks. Ihe line passes under the town of 
Liverpool, by a tunnel and inclined plane. This 
magnificent archway, sixteen feet high and twenty- 
two feet wide, is cut through the solid rock for the 
enormous length of two thousand two hundred and 
forty-eight yards, the inclined plane rising one foot 
in forty-nine. The steep ascent of Liverpool is thus 
ivoided, and all interference with the general busi- 
ness of the streets is thus effectually prevented. The 
excavations of this stupendous w ork have been going 
on at several points at the same time; and the pre- 
cision with which the junctions of the different parts 
have been effected, in some cases not varying two 
inches, offers a most remarkable example of the cer- 
tainty of scientific arrangement. The road through 
the tunnel, which we thus see is about a mile and 
a quarter long, comes into the day-light at the top of 
the high hill (Edge Hill) looking down upon Liver- 
pool. A deep excavation through the elevated 
ground beyond th 
ple of the triumph of man over physical difficulties, 
Several miles onward, the roadway passes over a 


is point, offers an interesting exam- 





moss; and here, by a steady and cautious system, 
of cuttings and embankments, the railway has been 
laid down successfully upon a soil which appeared 
as treacherous as the sands of the desert. The val- 
ley through which the river Sankey runs is crossed 
by an enormous via-duct, consisting of embank- 
ments and arches built upon piles, of extraordinary 
magnitude. Hence, to Manchester, the line does not 
present any peculiar difficulties. The whole cost of 
this grand work will be about six hundred thousand 
pounds, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Taste is so various, and withal in many in- 


| passed through parliament, are, the Avon and Glou- stances so fastidious, that the task of selection 


cestershire, the Bolton and Leigh, the Bridgend,} to fill up the interstices of our pages, particu- 


. bly be the most | the Bristol and Gloucestershire, the Canterbury and | 
splendid part cf London. In the execution of this} whistable, the Clarence (Durham), the Commercial | 


Road, the Liverpool and Manchester, the Llanelly, 


| the Nantilo, and the Stockton and Darlington. Each 


of these undertakings promises the most satisfactory 
results to the proprietors and tu the country, The 
shares of the Liverpool and Manchester are already 
at 38 prem. This is unquestionably the finest enter- 
prise which the nation has for a yng time witnessed ; 


land as the experiment is, ina great degree, novel in 


its details, and as we have had an opportunity of 
personally inspecting this magnificent work, a brief 


account of its actual progress may not be disagree-| 


able to our readers. 


The total quantity of merchandise passing between | 


Liverpool and Manchester is twelve hundred tons 
per day. This immense aggregate tonnage is at 


present subject to all the delays incidental to the| 


river-navigation. The travelling between Liverpool 
and Manchester is upon the same extensive scale. 
The line of railway passes through a rich and exten- 
sive coal-district, in full working, of which a great 
proportion is brought to'market by land-carriage ;— 
the consumption of coal in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, is one million tons per annum, It thus appears 
that the means of affording employment to such a 
line of communication as the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter railway are altogether enormous; and when the 
rapidity and certainty of the conveyance by locomo- 
tive engines are added to the advantages of a short- 
er road even than that by which the mail travels, it 
is evident that the establishment of this railway be- 
tween the great metropolis of the cotton manufac- 





the raw material than all the ports of the world put 
together, is an object, not only of local utility, but 
of the highest national importance. 

The bill before parliament, in the late session, was 
|for amending a part of the line of this railway. The 
directors appear to have conciliated every opposition 


ture and that port which receives a larger supply of 


larly in the poetical line, is by no means an 
easy one. Some of our readers will, we doubt 
i not, distinguish in the following, through the 
jdust of antiquity, traces of * high thoughts” 
and a rich fancy, and accept them as no mean 
}specimens of the melody of English poetry, of 
the period in which they were written. We de- 
tach them from an article in a late foreign ma- 
| gazine, with the odd title of “ Mornings among 
the Cobwebs,”’ in which the works of Joshua 
| Sylvester are under review. 3) 

eval with Ben Jonson, in the time of queen 
| Elizabeth. He was in much estimation as a 
| poet in his day, although his works have since 
sunk into neglect. It is stated, that Dryden, 
in his youth, was so struck with Sylvester's 
translation of the “ Weeks’ of Du Bartas, as 
to have considered him a far greater poet than 
Spencer. 





¢ Amidst, however, but too much of such bombastic 
trash as Dryden refers to, Sylvester's translation of 
Du Bartas contains many such nervous and spirited 
passages as the following :— 


“ Before all time, all matter, form, and place, 
God all in all, and all in God it was 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Incomprehensible, all spirit, all light, 

All majesty, all self-omnipotent, 
Invisible, impassive, excellent, 
Pure, wise, just, good, God reign’d alone. 


“ The Night is she, that all our travails easeth, 
Buries our cares, and all our griefs appeaseth ; 
The night is she that, with her sable wing, 
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In gloomy darkness hushingevery thing, __ ‘ in perpendicular altitude, often exceeding this 
Through all the world dumb silence doth distil— Bs Extract from a letter of the Editor. height, and capped here and there by proud 


O Night! thou pullest the proud mask away, a ti ae . : 
With which vain actors, in this world’s great play,| Conway, (N. H.) at the mouth of the Gorge castellated turrets, standing high above the 

















































By day disguise themselves—No difference of the White Mountains, twenty-seven miles from continued ridges ; these are not straight, but 
Thou mak’st between the peasant and the prince, the Notch, May 18, 1828. are formed into numerous zigzag - turns, 


The poor and rich, the prisoner and the judge, 
The foul and fair, the master and the drudge, 
The fool and wise, barbarian and the Greek ; 
For Night’s black mantle covers all alike.” 


which frequently cut off the view, and seem 
to imprison you ina yast, gloomy gulf. But 
the most remarkable fact remains to be 
stated. 

The sides of the mountains are deeply fur- 
rowed and scarred, by the tremendous ef- 
fects of the memorable deluge of August 28th, 

826. I will recall to your recollection the 
awful catastrophe, which, on the night suc- 
ceeding that day, destroyed, in a moment, the 
worthy Willey family, nine in number, and 
left not one to tell their painful story.— 
For two seasons before, the mountains had 


Our ride, of forty miles, from Concord to 
Centre Harbour, carried us through several 
flourishing manufacturing villages ; among the 

‘The false rhyme at the close of this extract,jrest, Meredith Bridge. We passed Friday, 
marks less the defect of the poet from whom it is} and Saturday forenoon at Lake Winipiseogee ; 
quoted than of the age in which he lived, as is the) 4) Friday afternoon we went two miles out 
ae ihe two Gest punning lines of our next ct- upon the lake, but the wind being unfavourable, 

we returned. On Saturday morning, we as- 

“ ] not believe, that the Arch-Architect, cended the Red Mountain, nearly two thou- 
With all those fires the heavenly arches deck’d, sand feet high; the winding ascent occupies 
Only for show; and with these glittering shields, nearly two miles, and we were four hours on 


To amaze poor shepherds watching in the fields, ei cp. eanapeonie : ; 
I not believe, that the least flower which pranks the excursion, but it ri hly repaid us. How 





Our garden border, or our common banks, much I wished you could have been there, and} been very dry, and on the morning of August 

And the least stone that in her warming lap I thought that would have found grand) 28th, it commenced raining very hard, with 

there men oe ri ary Wrap, subjects for her pencil. Imagine yourself on|strong tempestuous wind ; the storm lasted 
ae ee ee the very peak of this lofty granite mountain rough that day < succeedi 

. . ” v vid c pas ‘ i ( Ss > ao r ° 

And that the glorious stars of heaven have none. | yi a through that day and the succeeding night; 


naked and desolate, except here and there a few 
‘ One more extract. and we have done. It is from) mosses and stinted shrubs—its barren rocks, 
the close of Satan’s Address to Eve, and her subse-| broken, water-worn, and decomposed by the 


quent fall, in the second part of the first day of the tempests of ages—the splendid lake Winipi- 
second week, which bears for its title * The lunpos- seogee, with its three or four hundred islands, 


and when it ceased, the road was found ob- 
structed by innumerable avalanches of moun- 
tain ruins, which rendered it impossible to 
pass, except on foot. The first traveller who 


ae 3 | came to the Willey house, (which is very near 
sprinkled ina crystal expanse of twenty-five} where Mr. and Mrs. W. and party ertded 

* O world’s rare glory! reach thy happy hand! miles long by eight broad—the Squam lake,/their difficult journey, on horseback, nearly 
Reach, reach, | say; why dost thou stop orstand?|and several other beautiful lakes, occupying| thirty years ago,) found it empty of its inhabi- 
Begin thy bliss, and do not fear the thwart also different points in the view—and a vast|tants, and in the course of a few days the 


( ta i erts : ‘ ne r y res e ° ° ° . 
ae uncertain Godhead, only great ,, | billowy ocean of high mountains, with their 
Through self-aw’d zeal: put on the glist’ring pall ‘ © 


Of immortality. grand, intersecting curves, forming a com- 
A novice thief, who in a closet spies plete panorama of the sublimest mountain sce- 
A heap of gold that on a table lies, | nery. I knew not how to leave it, and think 
Fearful and trembling, twice or thrice extends, « pe to a lover of grand scenery, and to an ad- 


mangled bodies of seven out of nine were 
found, about fifty or sixty rods from the house, 
buried beneath the drift wood and mountain 
ruins, on the bank of the Saco, or rather in 
the midst of what was, for the time, a vast ra- 
ging torrent, uniting one mountain barrier to 
the other. The effects of the torrents, which 
on that occasion descended from the moun- 
tains, now form a most conspicuous and inter- 
esting feature in the scenery. 


May 20th, 9 P.M. 





And twice or thrice retires his fingers’ ends ; . . wk : 2 
And yet again returns, the booty takes : mirer of God’s creative power, it is well worth 
E’en so doth Eve show, by like fearful fashions, |2 Journey from New Haven. In the after- 
The doubtful combat of contending passions ; {noon of Saturday, we came on thirty miles, 
She would, she should not: sad, glad, comes, and through noble alpine regions, and much pine 
But, ch! at last she rashly toucheth it, | forest, to this : place, where we have passed 
And, having touch’d, tastes the forbidden bit.” the Sabbath quietly at a comfortable inn, as the 
. i swelling of the Saco, which is between us and 

the place of worship, rendered it impossible to 
FOR THE FRIEND. | cross. 

The last number of Silliman’s “ American| To-morrow we proceed, and expect to 
Journal of Science and Arts,” issued the pre-| lodge the succeeding night at Crawford’s, thir- 
sent month, contains an article which we have|ty-five miles from this place, and beyond the 
concluded to transfer to our pages entire, be-| Notch. It is the place _whence travellers 
lieving that our readers will find it sufficiently usually ascend the mountains. 
interesting to compensate for its length. 


_ We have passed the day in the Notch of the 


Mountains, examining the scenery, the geolo- 
gy, and the ruins. ‘The avalanches were very 
numerous ; they were not, however, ruptures 
of the main foundation rock of the mountain, 
but slides, from very steep declivities ; begin- 
ning in a -number of instances, at the very 
mountain top, and carrying down, in one 
promiscuous and frightful ruin, forests, and 
shrubs, and the earth which sustained them ; 
stones and rocks innumerable, and many of 
great size, such as would fill each « common 
apartment: the slide took every thing with 
it, down to the solid mountain rock, and 
being produced by torrents of water, which 
appear to have burst like water spouts upon 
the mountains, after they had been thoroughly 
soaked with heavy rains, thus loosening all the 
materials that were not solid, and the trees 
pushed and wrung by fierce winds, acted as 
so many levers, and prepared every thing for 
the awful catastrophe. No tradition existed 
of any slide in former times, and such as are 
now observed to have formerly happened, had 
been completely veiled by forest growth and 
shrubs. At length, on the 28th of June, two 
months before the fatal avalanche, there was 
one not far from the Willey house, which so 
far alarmed the family, that they erected an 


At the younger Crawford’s, White Mountain Post 


rps ’ Office, thirty-five miles from Conway, and west of 
Avalanches of the W hite and Green Moun- the Notch in the Mountains, Monday, May 19, 
tains. 9 P. M. 


‘The mountain scenery of this country, and} We are safe here, and have this day passed 
the ceological and other events connected with! the grandest scenes that | have any where 
it, have as yet received little attention. ‘seen. ‘The whole day’s ride, in an open wagon, 

The following notices may supply some of|has been in the winding defile of mountains, 
these deficiencies, in the particular districts| which probably have not their equal in North 
mentioned. ‘The short memoranda by the] America, until we reach the Rocky Moun- 
editor, are taken from a letter to his family,|tains. The portion of the Notch which is the 
written during an excursion to the White| grandest, is about five or six miles in length ; 
Mountains of New Hampshire, in May, 1828 ;| it is composed of a double barrier of moun- 
the letter of the late Rev. Mr. Wilcox was} tains, rising very abruptly from both sides of 
published two years ago in the public jour-| the wild roaring river Saco, which frequently 
nals, and has been recently embodied in a} washes the feet of both barriers ; and some- 
printed memoir of his life ; and the commu-!times there is not room fora single carriage 
nication of Mr. Baldwin was made at the re-| to pass between the stream and the moun- 
quest of the editor, who was the more ready|tains ; but the road is cut into the mountain 
to ask it, because he had not seen any notice! itself. Imagine this double barrier, rising on 
of slides in the mountains of Vermont. each side, to the height’of nearly half a mile 
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encampment a little distance from their dwell- | effects of the vindictive deluge which once | another school will serve to illustrate the man- 


ing, intending it as a place of refuge. On| swept every mountain, and ravaged every plain | 
the fatal night, it was impenetrably dark and| and defile. 
frightfully tempestuous ; the lonely family had} not one avalanche only, but many. ‘The most 
retired to rest, in their humble dwelling, six! extensive single one, was on the other side of! 
miles from the nearest human creature. The} the barrier which forms the northern boundary 
avalanches descended every part of thejof the Notch. It was described to us by Mr. | 
gulf, for a distance of two miles ; anda very | Abbot of Conway, as having slid, in the whole, 
heavy one began on the mountain top, imme-|three miles—with an average 
di itely above the house, and descended in a} quarter 
direct line towards it; the swe ping torrent, a 
river from the clouds, and a river full of trees, 
earth, stones, and rocks, rushed to the house} ruins. 


a of a 
of a mile; it overwhelmed a 
and filled a river course, turning the aaa 


In the present instance, there w: as | 


and now presents an unparalleled mass of | suiting the action to the word 


ner in which these moral impressions are con- 
veyed. Just before the dismissal of the chil- 
dren for the day, he assembled them around 
him, and putting his hand into his pocket, ask- 


led, Whose <— ¢ is this? 


ithe ceneral rep! Vy. 


Yours, teacher, was 
And has any one a rieht to 


take it from me ? No, no; it would be thieving. 


Then drawing it out of his pocket, and display- 


ridge, |ing it in his hand—Whaose is the shilling now 


Has any one a right to take it from me! Then, 
, If | throw iton 


There are places on the declivities ofthe ground, whose is it now ? ‘Instantly a score 


and marvellously divided within six feet of it,|the mountains in the Notch, where acres of|of little ones sprang forward to seize the prize. 


and just behind it, and passed on either side,|the steep sides were swept bare of their fo- 
sweeping away the stable and horses, and|rests, and of every moveable thing, and the 
complete ly encircling the dwelling, but lea-| naked rock is now exposed to view. 
ving it untouched. At this time, probably to- In the greater number of instances, how- 
wards midnight, (as the state of the beds andj ever, the avalanches commenced almost at 
apparel, &c. showed that they had retired to} the mountain top, or high upon its slope. 
rest,) the family probably issued from the et We pursued some of them to a considera- 
house, and were swe pt away by the torrent ;| ble distance up the mountain, and two gentle- 
five beautiful children, from twelve to two|men of our party with much toil, followed one 
years of age, being of the number. | of them quite tothe summit. ‘The excava- 
Search was, for two or three days, made in| tion commencing, generally, as soon as thers 
vain for the bodies, when they were at length| was any thing moveable—in a trench of a few 
found, in consequence of the swarms of flies,} yards in depth, and of a few reds in width, 
which, it being hot weather. were hovering! descends down the mountains—widening and 
over the places. The bodies were evidently| deepening—till it becomes a frightful chasm, 
floated along by the torrent, and covered by|like a vast irregular hollow cone, with its 
drift wood. <A pole, with a board nailed|apex near the mountain top, and its base at its 
across it, like a guide post, now indicates the foot, and there spreading out into a wide and 
spot where the bodies were found, and we|deep mass of ruins, of transported earth, 
saw remnants of their apparel, still stic ‘king | gravel stones, rocks and forest trees. 
among the splinters of the shattered trees. | The road is now again cleared, and render- 
Had the family remained in the house they{ed practicable for strong wagons; but cen- 
would have been entirely safe.* Even the lit-| turies may roll by, and the 
tle green in front and east of the house was| August 1826, will still remain recorded 
undisturbed, and a flock of sheep, (a part of}characters that can neither be eflaced, nor 
the possession of the family) remained on this} misundersteod.* 
small spot of ground, and were found there} 5 ioe 
the next morning in safety--although the tor-|. ~The Willey house is again inhabited, 
rent dividing just above the house, and form- }a return of the calamity. It is again, as before, a 
ing a curve on both sides, had swe pt com-} resting place for travellers, and although humble in 
ple te ‘ly around them, and again united b velow, | its pretensions, is clean and decent, and the family 
a covered the meadows and orchard with| re very civil and respectable. 
ruins, which remain there to this hour. This (To be continued.) 
catastrophe presents a very striking example] 
of sudden diluvial action, and enables one to 
form some feeble conception of the universal! 


and the 


—=—— 


and direction of Infants’ Schools,”’ 
a } . 7 ‘ I Is es R ici ‘ M: saat? 
we cannot blame them for their sortie,}1n Lattell’s veligious Magazine 
They probably remained in their house, amidst the] sent month, copied from an Edinburgh period- 
war of wind and rain and mountain torrents, and} jeal, 
the tremendous crash of the forests—earth and 
rocks, which for miles around them were rushing 
down in one wide scene of desolati« m, and with an by those e occupied 1 in the same branch of active 
astounding noise and concussion, of which we can} Lagan in our OWn country. 
form no adequate conception ; until the evident and 
f the ruin immediately d 


* Still, 





* Among those moral feelings which I he ve 
ie n inculeated with the oreatest success, 
the c andle 8s throu ch the windows, they y doubt! less) that of sc rupulous respec t for the prope rty of 


saw as well as hex it, left them. appare ‘ 
aw as well as he are » eft them, apparently, no al-| others. When the Spitalfields school was first 
ternative, but to fly from imstant death. it was 


probably delayed but for a few moments, and the y | established, it was found that the children were 
They constantly attended 


near approach of behind the 
house, and so near, that by the lights shining from 





missed their only remaining chance, that of staying | habitual pilfe rers. 
quietly with their animals on the little green, which | the markets, and levied he avy contributions on 
mee Se Se ee oe ee d know that | the fruitsellers. The master of that school 
cite that the nar weuld eape When | succeeded so well in subduing this propensity 
at the frightful rampart of earth—stones—rocks re ‘| that though both flowers and fruit were w ithin 


trees, which on one side is piled up within five feet 'their reach, in the open space appropriate d for 


of the house, and makes a circuit round it, as if reé-| their amusements, 
pelled by an invisible power, it seems almosta mi-| 
racle, and had the family remained in safety, we 
should have been half tempted to omit our q) talify-| 
ing word, 


they scrupulously abstained 
\from picking a single currant or plucking a 
, single leaf. 

“ A lesson given by the same individual at 


catastrophe of 


|family ap pear to feel no particular apprehension of 


From * Observations on the establishment le : 

on 
an article |, 
of the pre-| 


we are induced to make a short extract. | 
[t may serve asa hint to be improved upon | 





a 


The practical moralist was on his guard ; he 
covered the glittering bait with his foot, mo- 
tioned the little trespassers to their seats, and 
again re ssed the elder children, Whose is the 
shilling now ?—Yours, te He re- 
peated the in stion, till every voice exclaimed, 
[t is yours, it is yours. Then, said he, if I 
to let this shilling remain all night on 
the floor, has any one a right to take it away ? 
Nobody, ' unanimous reply. 

Go home, then, and_to- morrow morn ing we 
will see whether my shilling is left in its place. 
The next day, the teacher was the first in 
the school-room ; the children, as they came 
in, eyed the shilling, still lying in the same place; 
and a few appropriate observations fixed the 
moral impression on their minds. When chil- 
dren are taught, in a manner so suited to their 
age, can we wonder at the happy ehange which 
takes place in their character and dispositions ? 
They themselves are aware of it, and bear 
their simple testimony to the efficacy of the 
system. ‘Teacher, said a little boy, at the 
Brighton school, I used to fight before I came 
here; but 1 never fight now.” 


vacher, yours. 


choos ? 


nobody. was tne 


FOR THE FRIEND. 

Having been deeply interested in the ac- 
counts which have be ‘en published from time to 
time, of the progress of Christianity in the isl- 
ands of the southern Pacific Ocean, 1 have 
drawn up from a recent work a brief outline of 
the condition of those islands, as it appears to 
have been at the close of the year 1825. The 
since made are known to be 
siderable : but I have not met with a ge- 
neral view of the state of the missions in those 
parts of a more recent date. ‘There are three 
societies which have established missions im 
these islands: the London Missionary Society, 
the Wesleyan 
American Board of Foreign Missions. The 
former society has been in operation for ne arly 
forty years ; although it is only within the last 


jadvancements 


Missionary Society, and the 


slave or six that much has been effected by it, 


or that the others have commenced their ope- 
rations. The p rincipal seat of their labours 
has bee ‘en in the Georgian and Society Islands, 

of which I shall first give a rapid sketch. At 
the beautiful and.romantic Otaheite, there are 
six stations, which are all represented as being 
,|prosperous. ‘There is a printing press on the 
island, at which ten of the epistles of Paul 
and the gospel of Mark have been printed in 
the Taheitian language. Schools are establish- 
ed in all the stations; at each of which from 
one to two hundred children attend. The au- 
dience assembled on the first day of the week 
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often consists, at more than one of the stations, | ja violent storm rooted up many hundred coc oa} if not excel, whatever has been witnessed at 
of upwards of a thousand natives. The inha- | | nut trees, in this island; while all the dwelling} ' l'aheiti or the neighbouring islands. When 
bitants are improving in the arts of life ; roads| houses, and fourteen places. of worship, were} 
have been formed in various directions, and | destroyed, by an inundation from the sea, in 
many gardens inclosed and cultivated. In the | whic h numbers of the inhabitants perished. 

small island of Kimeo, which is twenty. miles| The Raivaivai Islands are about four hun- 
north-west of Otaheite, and ten miles by five in| dred miles south-east of Otaheite. ‘They con-| 


F look at the means, it is the more astonish- 
n| working this wonderful change, and that be- 
diameter, there are two stations. The ] ue mes of five islands: Raivaivai, T'abuai, SI 


ing. ‘I'wo Taheitian teachers, not particular- 
ly distinguished among their own countrymen 
for intelligence, have been the instruments in 


fore a single European’ missionary had set his 
lation consists of one thousand souls ; of whom| Rimatara, and Rapa, which have mostly be-| foot on the island !” 
nearly all the adults have embraced Christianity. |come Christian, through the labours of native 
The inhabitants carry on a considerable tin] At Rar of whom fifteen are stationed here. 





At Aitutahe, the natives have all embraced 
Christianity; they are all diligent in learning, 
and numbers can read. J hey have built a co- 
ral pier six hundred feet in length, and eighteen 
in breadth. ‘The number of plastered houses 
is one hundred and forty-four, in| many of 
which are bed-steads and sofas. ‘The houses 
of the principal chiefs are substantial buildings. 
The female teachers have taught the women 
to make good bonnets, and the men have also 
well made hats. Decency and order are con- 
spicuous in their demeanour. The inhabitants 
of Maute do not exceed two hundred. Their 
external appearance is neat and decent, and 
the women are well attired. The people are 
diligent in their learning, industrious and hos- 
pitable. Mitiaro is a small barren island, whose 
inhabitants do not exceed one hundred in 
number, and have received the gospel from the 
native teachers. 

The Taheitian teachers were stationed in 

825 at the Marquesas Islands, about nine 
hundred miles north-east of Otaheite. They 
were kindly received by the chiefs and the 
people, who appeared solicitous to receive 
their instruction. ‘Tongataboo, one of the most 
southerly of the large group named by Cap- 
tain Cook the Friendly Islands, is also a mis- 
sionary station. It is sixteen miles long by 
eight broad, and is fertile and well cultivated. 
Three English, and three native teachers, are 
stationed here. 

The fierce and warlike natives of New Zea- 
land have allowed the missionaries to establish 
five stations on their island, at which, though 
with very gloomy and disheartening prospects, 
these devoted teachers of the gospel persevere 
in their labours and instructions. Of the state 
of the mission in the Sandwich Islands, a par- 
ticular account was given in the first volume 
of “ The Friend.”’? More recent information 
states that the young king, the son of Riho 
Riho, has taken a decided stand in favour of 
Christianity. He is now about sixteen years 
of age. About twenty thousand natives have 
enjoyed, in some degree, the advantages of 
education, of whom at least ten thousand read 
well, and from eight hundred to a thousand 
write a legible hand. 

The temperament of that man is not to be 
envied who can read these statements without 
a glow of thankful admiration. For myself, 
when I reflect on the former condition of these 
beautiful islands—on the slender means by 
which so great a work has been accomplished, 
and on the probable destinies of this fine por- 
tion of the globe, my heart throbs, and my 
whole frame expands. There is nothing on 
record since the first ages of Christianity to 
compare with it. The missionaries went 
forth—a poor and despised band. For months, 
and for years, did they labour in vain with li- 
centious and brutalized savages. But in the 


ness in boat building, and are very earnestin| At Rurutu the houses are well built: cultiva- 
erecting houses on the improved models of the | tion is carried on to a great extent, especially 


missionaries. A cotton factory, for spining \in yams. ‘lhe inhabitants, who do not excee dj 
and weaving the native cotton of these islands, |two hundred, are diligent in learning, and Laiel 
Isine omple te operation at Kimeo. ‘The mis-lall been baptised. Rimatara contains about 
sionaries have got an excellent church roofed | three hundred people. ‘Through the influence 
in: it is an octagon, built of hewn coral rock. {of the missionaries, the chiefs agreed, that the 
The houses of the missionaries are situated on} women should no longer perform all the la- 
the side of a hill, about a quarter of a mile|bours of the field, while they themselves pass- 
from the sea; commanding a view of a de-jed the time in idleness. ‘The Harvey Islands 
lightful valley, interspersed with plantations,/are a group of six islands: Aitutake, Atul, 
houses of the natives, groves of oranges, limes,| Mangeea, Mitiaro, Maute, and Rarotonga ; si- 
and other tropical fruits, brought by navigat-|tuated about six hundred miles, south-west-by- 
ors, and which have — to a surprising jsouth, of Otaheite. All Se missionaries in 
degree ; but what are of gre atly more value | | these islands are native teachers. At Raro- 
to the missionaries, ten or twelve head of fine ltonga, the hostility of Pe idolaters towards 
cattle may be seen grazing in front of their}those who had embraced Christi: unity, led to a 
houses. At Eimeo, the buildings are completed | bloodless conflict, which terminated in the tri- 
for an academy for the children of the mission- lumph of the Christians. ‘The chapel, two 
aries of the South Seas. Pomare, the young | hundred and forty feet by forty- two, 1S an ex- 
king of Otaheite and Eimeo, is receiving his |} ce lent native building, well plas tered. The 
education here, along with them. The popu-|house in which the two teachers, Papeinha and 
lation of the island is fast increasing, Tiberio reside, is another good building, nine- 
Huaheiné, ninety miles north-west of Ota-| ty feet by thirty, most of it floored with boards, 
heite, and twenty miles in circuit, is ancther|and containing various apartments, furnished 
of these interesting stations. ‘The congrega-| with bed-steads, sofas, arm chairs, and tables, 
tion consists of from twelve to fourteen hun-|all of native manufacture. ‘There are several 
dred people. The schools are well attended. | hundred houses in the settlement. of which one 
The Christian rite of marriage is practised, and| hundred and eighty are plastered. ‘The king 
the inhabitants are greatly on the increase. Ajand principal chiefs can read well in the Ta- 
chapel has been built, capable of holding two} heitian spelling book, and thousands of men, 
thousand people. The natives have built at}women, and children, are making rapid pro- 
feast four hundred plastered houses, and con-|gress in learning. Family and private pray- 
tinue to erect new ones, They cultivate dif-|ers are generally observed: plurality of wives 
ferent kinds of vege ti ible 8, whic h h: ive bec ome lis entire ly abolis he d. 7 hre e kings, or prince i- 
a great article of trade to the vessels that fre-| pal chiefs, formerly governed the island, Ma- 
quent the island. Raiatea is about twenty|kea, Tinomawa, and Pa, among whom fre- 
miles west-south-west of Huaheiné, and double | | quent and bloody wars existed; but now, by 
its size. Nearly one thousand of the natives universal consent, the whole power is vested in 
have embraced C hristianity, and four hundre d| |Makea. Cannibalism and infanticide also 
of the children are attending the school. Nu-| hi: ave ceased. The population of the island 
merous plantations have been formed ; all of} mi ry be safely estimated at from six to seven 
them are in a state of cultivation, and some of} thousand. of whom fifteen hundred have joined 
them laid out very neatly. ‘The islands of|the Christian congregation. The people are 


































Tahaa, Barabora, Maupiti, and Maiaoiti, be-| industrious in the cultivation of the earth, and 
long to the same group of islands, and have} men, women, and children, are continually em- 
embraced Christianity. Maupiti is tw = on their plantations. ‘* Much has been 
miles in circuit, contains four hundred inhabit-| said.” says one of the English missionaries, 
ants, and its only instructers are two native} who visited the island in 1825, “ concerning 
teachers. Maiaoiti, also, has received the|the success of the gospel in the Society Islands, 
gospel from the labours of two native teachers, | but it is not to be compared with its progress 
The inhabitants of this little spot are busy in}in Rarotonga. In the Society Islands, the 
learning to read the Sc riptures ; they are in-| missionaries laboured for fifteen long years, 
dustrious, and advancing in all the comforts of | before the least fruit appeared; but two years 
a simple agricultural life. The Paumotu or ago Rarotonga was hardly known to exist. 
Palliser Islands, form a group, about two hun-| Two years ago, the Rarotongians did not know 
dred and fifty miles east of Otaheite. The] there was such a name as Jesus, or such good 
principal island is Anaa, which received the} 
gospel several years ago, and through whose 
agency the inhabitants of ten more of the 
islands have embraced Christianity. In 1825 | 


news as the gospel; and now, I scruple not to 
say, that their attention to the means of grace, 
their regard to private and family prayer, their 
diligence, and their general behaviour, equal, 
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find grace in thy sight. And he edged there that | those of ee. Holeroft, and Godwin. the 
same night; and took of that which came to his| frigid zone of infidelity. Moderate deists, 
hand a present for Esau his brother: Two hundred : 


she-goats, and twenty he-goats; twe hundred ewes however, and to such a candid reasoner would 
and twenty rams, Thirty milch camels, with their | direct his arguments, profess to believe in one 
colts ; forty kine, and ten bulls ; twenty she-asses, and God, possessing natural and moral attributes, 


ten foals. And he delivered them into the hand of|the former of which mav be ce omprehended 
his servants, every drove by themselves ; and said] under power and knowledge, the latter under 
unto his servants, Pass over before me, and put a. sine end 1 ana“ heli 
space betwixt drove and drove.” justice and benevolence; wey believe, I pre- 
sume, that virtue Is that which is consistent 


‘It was entertaining to see the horde of| with the will of God in act and motive; and 
Arabs decamp, as nothing could be more re-| yet, that God has never made any revelation 
gular; first went the sheep and goatherds,| of his will to men; but that the collection of 
each with their flocks in divisions, according} books which we receive as such, and conse- 
as the chief of each family directed ; then fol-| quently by way of distinction nominate the 
lowed the camels and asses, loaded with the| Scriptures, are, in fact, no such thing, but are 
tents, furniture, and kitchen utensils ; these| the oldest, the most artful, and most successful 
were followed by the old men and women, collection of forgeries that ever was palmed 
mounted on asses, surrounded by the young — the world. 
men, women, boys, and girls, on foot. ‘The And are they the apostles and disseminators 
children that cannot walk are carried on the| of this heartchilling system, who wish to laugh 
backs of the young women, or the boys and| you out of your religion ? or, rather, who are 
cirls, and the smallest of the lambs and kids| ridiculing you for the scrupulous attention 
are carried under the arms of the children. To} with which you are investigating the evidences 
each tent belong many dogs, amongst which are of Christianity, and for the solicitude you ex- 
some ereyhounds; some tents have from ten to| press that you may ‘ be established in faith 
fourteen dogs, and from twenty to thirty men,|and holiness? Let them enjoy the comforts 
women and children, belonging to it. The| of their supposed inte llectual supe riority, while 
procession is closed by the chief of the tribe,| you pursue your inquiry ; and then you will, 
whom they call Emir, or Father, (Emir means] in due time, ‘ enjoy the fruits of the spirit,’ 
Prince, ) mounted on the very best horse, and| while they may haply retain all that fine flow 
surrounded by the heads of each family, all on| of soul, which so ni iturally results from the 
horses, with many servants on foot. Between consc iousness of bel Ing lost in a labyrinth of 
each family, is a division or space of one hun-| uncertainty. Do not suppose that the exulta- 
dred yards or more, when they migrate; and|tion so commonly manifested by these men, 
such great regularity is observed, that neither|and which seems SO much to have impressed 
c umels, asses, sheep, nor dogs, mix ; but each| your mind, is always natural. Confident as 
keeps to the division to which it belongs with- the y often profe ss the »mselves to be, that unless 
out the least trouble. This tribe consisted of| you are a mere child in intellect you will soon 
eight hundred and fifty men, women, and chil- think as the y do; be assured, that in general 
dren; their flocks of sheep and goats were} their sarcasms and affected contempt originate 
about five thousand, besides a great ember off in the apprehension that your sentiments will 

camels, horses and asses.”°—Parsons’ Travels|soon be diametrically opposite to theirs, and 
in bela and. Africa, p. 109. in their consequent eagerness to deter you from 

The above extract is a curious illustration|™qiry- Do not imagine that when these your 
of the patriarchal life ; and, in comparing it lively, and laughing, and witty companions 
with the texts, it is impossible not to be struck leave you, their mirth and hilarity support them 
with the little change which has taken place in equally in solitude. ould you follow them 
\the manners of a country inhabited by Abra- into their retireme nts without being witnessed, 
liberty, will finally be spread over the whole of | ham and Jacob, after quitttng Haran. nearly| °F could you conceive the language of their 
the Po lynesian Islands, and that the country- ee vears ago , “}souls to be formed into audible words, you 
men of Omai and Temahamaha will imbibe the : Pee et: might, without any breach of candour, fancy 
spirit, while they pursue the studies which eee them soliloquizing in the following language of 
formed the characters of Newton and Milton,} We have been both gratified and instructed} Pascal. 
of Addison, of Boyle, of Hooker, of Burke, of|in the perusal of a work, entitled “ Letters to} « «J hardly know who has sent me into the 
Heber, and of Clarkson. «*, {a Friend, on the Doctrines and Duties of the} world. Nor know I what the world is, nor 

. Christian Religion,’’ by Olinthus Gregory,| what I am myself. Iam shockingly ignorant 
LL. D. The first letter treats of the “Folly and| of all things. I know not what my body is, 
Absurdity of Deism,” from which we extract) what my senses are, or what my soul is. ‘This 
the following very forcible passage. very part of me which thinks what I speak, 
PATRIARCHAL LIFE. which reflects upon itself and upon every thing 

Gen. xiii. 5.—“ And Lot also, which went with ‘ The opinions of deists, from‘ the time of| round me, is yet as ignorant of itself, as it is of 
Abram, had flocks, and herds, and tents. And the and Herbert (the first and purest of the Bri-|eve ry thing ‘else. I behold these frightful 


‘ vas not 3g >t - » 7 a a . 
land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell |tish free thinkers) to the present period, have} spaces of the universe, with which | am en- 
together: for their substance was great, so that they 


could not dwell together. And there was a strife be- assumed such multifarious shapes, that it is dif- compasse od, and feel myse ‘If confined to one 
tween the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herd-| ficult to state them in such a w ay as to be free} little portion of the vast extent, without un- 
men of Lot's cattle: and the Canaanite and the Pe-}from objection. Nominal deism is supaspted derstanding why I am placed in this part of it 
rizzite dwelled then in the land.” into nearly as many climates and districts as| rather than in any other; or why the short pe- 

Gen. xxxii. 4,5; 13—16.—* And he commanded | nominal C hristianity; so that, if Calvinism be} riod of time that was allotted me to live was 


them, saying, Thus shall ye speak unto my lord Esau:| placed in the torrid zone, and Socinianism in} assigned to me at this particular point, rather 
Thy servant Jacob saith thus, I have sojourned with 


Laban, and stayed there until now ; and I bave-oxen the polar regions of Christianity; you may with| than at any other, of the whole eternity which 
and asses, flocks, and men-servants, and women-| qual propriety imagine the sentiments of Her-| was before me, or of that which is to come 
servants: and | have sent to tell my lord, that lmay | bert to occupy the equatorial regions, and|after me. I see nothing but infinities on all 


fulness of time, HE, in whose hands are the 
issues of life, was pleased graciously to bless 
the undertaking; and truly marvellous has 
been its success. ‘The Moravians, it is true, 
have laboured faithfully and successfully with 
the Indians of America, and have recorded in- 
stances of the influence of Christian faith upon 
the rude savage, which prove clearly, if proof 
were wanting, that, with the Almighty, all 
things are possible. Buta resistless torrent 
has swept away their labours, and left nothing 
but the melanc ‘holy record of their destruction. 
The Jesuits of Par: aguay subdued and bent, by 
the force of mildness, a horde of savages into 
an army of peaceable and dise iplined slaves. 

But they trod down the gerin of liberty—they 
extinguished every light but their own ; and 
when the fate which they so ric hly merited 
overtook them, their institutions fell into de- 
cay. Far different from either of these are 
the character and prospects of the missions in 
the Pacific Ocean. The teachers of the gos- 
pel are there the pioneers of liberty and the 
arts. They banish the rites and practices of 
idolatry—they give to the natives a written lan- 
guage—they meliorate their political condi- 
tion—they impart the agricultural and mecha- 
nic arts—they translate the Bible into their 
tongue ; and if an European ship were never 
again to touch their shores, the ground is pre- 
pared, and the seed is sown, which will, we 
doubt not, grow up and ripen into a rich har- 
vest of civilization, and industry, and virtue. 
In many respects, the situation of these island- 
ers is favourable to the full developement of 
Christianity. Without the temptations or the 
means to war—too gentle to attack, and too 
weak to defend, they will hail the gospel as the 
glad tidings of peace. Possessing the same 
origin and interests, they will perhaps be form- 
ed into a great confederated republic, which 
will flourish beneath the common protection | 
of the Christian world, sheltered from law- 
less incursions, and kept in mutual harmony. 
Receiving from the English race the first glad 
tidings of religion, and the rudiments of the 
arts, it is no visionary idea, that the English 
tongue, so nervous, so copious, so dedicated to 


From * Illustrations of Scripture Facets,” in the last 
number of Littell’s * Religious Magazine.” 
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sides, which swallow me up like an 


atom, | schemes : 


therefore I prefer deism. 


Chris ti-| the principles and practices of the initiated dis- 


or transform me to a shadow which endures} anity imparts principles which support men ciple s of the new school; that, yielding to con- 


buta single instant, and is never to return. 
but this very death, from which [cannot escape, 
is the thing of which I am the most ignorant. 
‘As I know not whence I came, so | — 

not whither [ am going: only this I know, 
at my departure out of the world, 
be for ever annihilated, or fall imto the 
of an incensed God, without being able to de- 
cide which of these 
everlasting portion. 
«Such is my state, so full of weakness, 
darkness, and wretchedness. And from all 
| conclude, that | ought to pass all the | 
my life without ever considering what | 
is hereafter to befall me; and that I have 
thing to do but to follow my 
out reflection or disquiet, doing all that, which, | 


{ must either 


this 
day s of 


lo- 


All that I know, is, that I must shortly die cle m can have recourse to no such princ iples : | 
| 
| 


- 4s ' 
two conditions will be my 


| 
j 
i 
' 
| 


. ' 
nclinations wi h-| 


under all the trials and vicissitudes of life: 
therefore | prefer deism. Christianity assures 
me of eternal existence beyond the grave; and 
ys , if it is not to me an eternal portion 
felicity, it will _ my 
me 


deism 
my con- 


y own fault : 
lwnorant, let 


2) 
1 
waves 


pe rfes ly 


hands duet here be what it may, whether I shall live 


beyond the grave or not; whether such ex- 
istence, if there be any, will be limited or in- 
finite, happy or miserable ; therefore I prefer | 
deism. Christianity will support me under the 
languis hme nts of a sick-bed, and in the pros- 
|P ect of death, with the ‘sure and certain hope,’ 
that death is only a short though dark passage 
into an ‘ inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and which fade th hot away, reserve d in heaven | 


lfor God’s people Deism will then leave me, 


|victions of divine 


grace upon their minds, they 
would be cons strained to seek a restoration to 
the Society from which they had been scatter- 
2d in the * dark and cloudy day,” 
These expectations have been alré - re- 
alized within the limits of New York yearly 
meeting, to 2 considerable extent, as has be en 
he columns of * ‘The 
Iriend,” and we recently had the plea- 
|sure to hear ot similar instances within 
| the limits of Salem quarterly meeting, (Ohio. ) 
|A woman Friend who had joine d with the se- 
|paratists, acted as their clerk in several meet- 
lings, and we Hicksite representative to 
the late a meeting of Ohio, became so dis- 
| guste <d and alarmed at the vielent proceeding 
lof the Hic ks sites at Mount Pleasant, that she 
jrelinquished her intention of going to their 


before intimated in 
have 


some 


if what is said of a miserable eternity be true,{sinking in an ocean of gloomy appréhension, | ye arly meeting, and being ine apacitated for at- 


will infallibly plunge me into it. 
I might find some light to dispel my doubts, 
but I will not take the trouble to stir one foot 
in search of it; rather, despising all those who 
do take pains in this inquiry, 
go on, without fear or foresiglit, and brave thie 
grand event: 
of life, and die utterly uncertain about the 
nal state of my future existence. 

if this be a fair 
stranve 
the v 
it is, 


I will pass as easily as 


eter- 


representation of the 
process of thought often purs ued by! 
enerality of modern deists, as | apprehe nd] 
you will agree with me, that it is an ho- 
nour to religion to have unret 
men for its profe ssed enemies, and to Chris- 
tians, that such, and such principally, ave th i 
revilers. 

“ Yet, as idolizers of 
suppose that these 
tian religion, and adopt the 
without thinking they have 
reasons for the preference. 
by instituting a short 
can discover them. 


such isonabk 


reason, we cannot 
notions of deism, 
found sufficient 
comparison, see if we 
Can a deist arrive at his 
convictions by any thing like the following gra- 
dations ? 

‘¢ Christianity reveals a God, glorious in ho- 
liness: 
yet in great measure overlooks his moral cha- 
racter: therefore I prefer deism.’ Christianity 
contains a professed revelation of the will of| 
God: deism leaves me in perfect darkness as 
to his will: therefore I prefer deism, Chirist- 
anity exhibits palpable, obvious, and siunple cri- 


teria of the nature of virtue and vice: deism en-| or, with Soame Je nyns, 
velopes the nature of virtue and vice in the great-| 


est doubt and perplexity : 
deisin. 


cogent reasons for abstaining from vicious con- 
duct : 
tions relative to the fitness of things, or to mo- 
ral beauty, or to expedienc y, which makes a 
man’s Own sentiments and feelings, however 


fluctuating, his ultimate guide: therefore I pre- 


fer deism. C bristianity often reforms profti- 
gate and vicious men: deisin never: 
1 prefer deism. Christianity fre quently prompts| 
men to schemes of the most extensive philan- 
thropy, and compels them to execute 


I am resolved to}! know not : 


I can out|of correct 


gentlemen reject the Chris | let 


. » | 
Let us, my friend, 


deism, though it acknowledges a God, | 


therefore I prefer| 
Christianity furnishes the strongest pos-| 
sible motives for virtuous conduct, and the most| 


deism appeals only to some vague no-| 


there wore | 


[t is possible without one support—in trembling expectation lie nding the yearly meeting of 


| that the 
| to seize me; 
heaven, to 


icy hand of the king of terrors is about 
but whether to 
hel!, or to a state 

therefore | 
it is impossible that any man, « 
reflection, 


of annihilation, 
prefer ——: no, my 
vapable 
can, after tracing this 
deliberately and 
therefore I pref r deism. 

“'I'he reasons, then, which weigh with a deist, 
must be different from the 
you may be told, 


friend, 


contrast, say, sincerely,— 


above. 
that the difficulties a 


Pe rhaps | 

. ttending | 

the be Bef of Christianity are very numerous | 

and great, while the mere reception of the prin- 
] 

from diffi ulty, or at lea ast presents no difficul-| 


ties against which one’s mind can strenuous sly | 
revolt. 


fe es on deism is ina considerable degree free 


‘To ascertain the force of this assertion, 
us endeavour to collect into one point of 
{view the ehief propositions which must neces- 
| sarily be included in the and | 
l am much mistaken if they will not furnish us 
with some cogent motives 


nity may be 


creed of a deist : 


for wishing Christi- 
independent of all those | 
‘that result from its own intrinsic beauty, value, 
and excellency 

“ Here, again, we will suppose a deist speak- 
ing ; delivering, if | may so call it, ‘ a confes- 
'sion of his faith’ in his own person. And after 
you have attended to his declaration, I think 
you will coincide with me in the opinion, that 
the credulity of unbelievers is the most mar- 
vellous thing imaginable—-the rejecters of the 
gospel, the most resolute believers in the world; 
that they * must be | 
possessed of much more faith than is necessary 
to make them declared Christians; and remain 
unbelievers from mere credulity.’ 


true, 
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| We have never doubted, that when the 


nation, many of Elias Hicks’ 





partisans, 


convey me to} 


warmth of party pre judic e and excitement gave lone waiting for the hi appy transition, 


I’riends, she re- 
| turn¢ dhome. U pon further reflection, she was 
|favoured to see still more oa into the nature 
lof that disorganizing spirit by which she had 
|been ensnared, and finally ofiered a full and 
| satisfac tory acknowledgement to her monthly 
| meetin i, and was received again into the bo- 
| som of Socie ty. 

Within the limits of another monthly meet- 
ing in the same quarter, two young women, 
|who had also joined with the separatists, have 
been brought to see their errors, and have re- 
cently made satisfactory acknowledgements to 
their monthly meeting; and our informant 
jst ites, that believed a number more will 
| soon condemn their disorderly conduct, whilst 
‘the friends good order and sound princi- 
ples seem increasingly united together since 
the late yearly meeting of Ohio, and none of 
\their members, subsequently to that time, have 
|joined the separatists. 
| Itis truly a cause of gratitude, to find how 
little effect the eflorts of Elias Hicks himself, 
and all his friends from our parts, have produ- 
iced, in drawing the members of the western 
yearly meetings from the faith and discipline 
of the religious Secie ty of Friends 





00)0-— 
LIBERIA COFFEE, 

The last number of “The African Repository” 
says :— 

* We have observed, with great pleasure, the fol- 
lowing advert vent, in a Richmond paper :— 

“* Liberia Coffee.—6000 lbs. Liberia Coffee, ship- 
|ped by Lott Carey,* for sale by 

“ ¢+ Oris, Duntop & Co.’ ” 

for the colonization system ! 








This speaks well 


Vice-agent of the colony. 


——————————————— 





DIED, 

On the morning of the 14th instant, Reru Ricu- 
ARDSON, Wife of Joseph Richardson of this city, in 
the 73d year of her age. An approved minister in 
the religious Society of Friends, her memory will 
long remain as a pleasant savour in the minds of 
|many—her acquaintances and relatives. She was 
| a most remarkable instance of Christian humility, 
\meekness, patience, cheerfulness, and resignation, 
le xempli fied for several of the last years of her life, 
junder circumstances of peculiar bodily suffering. As 
* ripened for 


place to religious reflection and sober exami-|the skies,” she was for the last few hours apparently 
who 
those| have been misled through ignorance or preju- 
schemes : deism gcarcely ever devises any such| | dice, would find themselves alarmed, both with 


exempt from pain, and her exit, in peacefulness, re- 
sembled the repose of an infant :— 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 

* Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft.” 








